THE GREAT REWARD. I^POETRY

Once, and once only in the history of a people,
there comes a divine moment when its speech seems
to those who write it a new-found wonder ; when its
language is in a plastic state, unstereotyped and
unhackneyed ; and it is at this moment that the one
supreme poet, the Homer, the Dante, the Shake-
speare, appears; for no form of speech seems rich
enough to provide material for more than a single
poet of this rank.

And what material as yet unexploited for literary
purposes Shakespeare found ready at his hand !
There were the learned vocabularies of the law and
of theology, both of which he freely pillaged ; there
was the vigorous speech, full of wit and repartee and
vituperation of the townsmen, innkeepers, shop-
keepers, tradesmen of Stratford and of London ;
and beneath this the living talk of the countryside
and the dialects of uplandish people, full of coarse-
ness, and full also of the beautiful unconscious poetry
of rustic speech, images and magical descriptive
words and fresh country flowers with the breath of
spring and the dew of the morning on them.

Shakespeare's plays, as Sir Walter Raleigh has
said, are extraordinarily rich in the floating debris
of popular proverbs, sayings, scraps and tags and
broken ends of speech and song, caught out of the
air or picked up by the roadside ; and all this
illiterate material he turned to the most exquisite
literary use.

And then, in addition to these rich native sources,
many wonderful new words were flooding into Eng-